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scription—is as manifest in this as in his ‘* Journeys 
to the Homes of Good Men and Great.’’ In truth, he 
is freer, lighter in touch, more gracious in humor in 
this than in the preceding volumes. The LiTTLE 
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most casual reader finds himself at once won to ac- 
company the writer, deserves all its dainty physical 
embodiment.— 7he Christian Register. 
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THE PHILISTINE 


HESITATION. 
ALWAYS hate to go up-stairs, 
Because I never know 
Which one of my two feet before 
The other one should go. 
—Marco Morrow. 





* 

A MANIFESTO! 

EGINNING with the next number of 

this Magazine, I propose to write ev- 

ery article and paragraf in it, includ- 

ing advertisements and testimonials of Roy- 
croft Books @ & 

If it were possible to secure any one to write 

so well as myself I would not do this ® But 

compare the signed articles in any PHIL- 

ISTINE with my Heart to Heart Talks & see 

if you can blame me for the decision I have 

come to, or the decision to which I have come ? 

To be sure, these articles are better than any- 

thing to be found in Harpies or the Eighteenth 

Century, yet they still lack fosforus and must 
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be rated in Class B. Literature should contain 
ginger, also besom, fer these make up that unde- 
finable Something which stamps the work as 
Classic Art. Andthe PHILISTINE must be of 
such a quality that a hundred years from now 
every number will be worth as many dollars. 
This cannot be the case if I continue to im- 
mortalize the machine-made goods of Marco 
Morrow and Michael Monahan. They form too 
heavy a tail to the kite. 

Then note the iniquities of Stephen Crane, & 
the deeply dekel-edge filosofy of William Mc- 
Intosh and marvel at the miracle of succeeding 
in spite of the handicap! 

® All of these men named, I have fed, clothed 
and lodged for two years. To be sure, as Chester 
Lord tauntingly avers, they have slept three 
in a bed, but I have fed them well, and given 
them every encouragement to persevere in an 
artistic career and make men of themselves @ 
I suppose no publisher in America has been so 
harried by the ubiquitous socio-literary Cave- 
ef-the-Winds, as I. One of my legs is now so 
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much longer than the other that I can only 
walk by the aid of a crutch @ But these batty 
poets, who soar high and dive deep, and never 
pay cash, have pusht the game just a little too 
far. I am done with the whole regiment of Ruf 
Writers; & all parties are notified not to hitch 
their wagons to this Star. 

In an attempt to work out a Theory in Social 
Science I started a Book Farm & took in sun- 
dry brace of hungry arch-angels (a little bat- 
tered), treating them as brothers. Behold the 
result! RR 

Starting with Harry Taber, to whom I paid four 
dollars a week and board, my cubbard (also my 
buffet) has been made desolate. Thru the ex- 
ploitation of these greedy literary varlets, who 
sang the Songs of Vagabondia at my expense to 
a rag and a bone and a hank of hair, I am not 
able to give my poor dog a bone. 

One day in February, 1896, I went away on a 
lecturing tour, leaving Harry Taber in charge. 
I was gone just three days, and when I came 
back I found Master Harry had organized a 
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stock company, with seventeen others of his 
ilk, including a pudgy poet known to the police 
as Dick White, and this merry group had actu- 
ally started another magazine with intent to 
either Bust the PHILISTINE or make me sell 
out cheap ® 

I gave Harry Taber just one kick in the pants, 
and continued serenely on my way. 

Next Walter Blackhart Burne came down upon 
me, & he was the finest o’ the lot. He remained 
in East Aurora two weeks (lacking one day) & 
did n’t do a thing while he was here but tie 
fire-crackers to my coat-tail. He then towsled 
his hair like a boofay artist, curst in falsetto, & 
rusht into “‘ Footlights ”’ and another sheet like 
it, called “‘ The Critic,” telling why East Auro- 
ra was no place fora man of genius, and de- 
claring I was a big What-D’ye-Call-It. 

® Blackhart further instigated the Associated 
Press to send out a dispatch stating I had been 
drowned in the Irish Sea and that as I had the 
Society of the Philistines in my vest pocket, the 
American Academy of Immortals was No More. 
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Jeannette Gilder, of the Gilder Family-Robin- 
son, took sides against me because I had firmly 
refused to publish her stuff—(there being too 
much Ego in her cosmos): and hell hath no 
fury like a woman-author scorned ® Jeannette 
ventilated in her fashion journal the exacer- 
bations of the Blackhart Fice, and besides re- 
peating all of his libels declared over her own 
signature that I was an Octopus. 

About the time Blackhart was running the 
“Lotus” on the reef, Irving Browne thought 
he would go out to East Aurora and look at the 
hole in the ground where the PHILISTINE 
once was, and strew a few cockle-burrs o’er my 
grave. He found me alive and Kicking. 

He also saw Michael Monahan hard at work 
smoking, under my own vine ‘and fig tree, and 
in surprise exclaimed, “‘Why I thought you 
were drowned by the Irish—See ?” 

After Blackhart had gone back to Blooming- 
dale, there arrived three rogues in buckram 
suits, by name, Hamlin Whidden, Steve Crane 
and John Jerome Rooney. None of them could 
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write much better than Philip Becker Goetz, 
but all had ambitions, and a Thirst. 

Strict East Aurora asceticism was not to Ste- 
vie’s taste. He went down to New York in search 
of Local Color and evidently found it, for he 
came back daubed all over—his karacter speck- 
led as a turkey’s egg. 

Stevie’s next move was to pinch eight thousand 
dollars that Amy Leslie had entrusted him to 
carry to the bank. It was Amy’s whole month’s 
salary as editor of the ‘‘ Chicago News’ ” So- 
ciety Page @ Steve did not get away with the 
boodle, however, for Amy went after him, 
caught him, took the money out of the front of 
his calico waist where he had stuft it, and cau- 
tioned him never to do so again. After that I 
positively refused to have anything more to do 
with Steve : had he secured the eight thousand 
(or Amy) it might have been different. 

Marco Morrow and Bliss Carman then came to 
take Steve’s place. Neither one proved facile or 
felicitous in handling a pitch-fork, and Ignor- 
ance (which is Bliss) was so bright that he 
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would not get up mornings until ‘noon, as he 
said he wished to give the Dawn a chance. 

I do not care to speak ill of any one, but truth 
compels me to say that Richard Hovey, whom 
I carried thru two hard winters, showed his to- 
tal unfitness for communal life by refusing to 
churn ; & Tudor Jenks wrote no poetry after the 
cider barrel was empty. So I trun ’em both out. 
I have recently had applications to join my Col- 
ony from Stanley Waterloo, DeWitt Miller, 
Hawley Smith, Ernest H. Crosby, Hayden 
Carruth, Yone Noguchi, Jos. Leon Gobeille, 
and James Jeffrey Roche (who signs himself 
‘Late of County Down’”’), but to each and all 
my reply has been the same: Go rub your head 
against the vest front of B. O. Flower. 

» And so from working for the good of all, I 
intend hereafter to practice Individualism, and 
write the whole Magazine myself, just for my 


own amusement. 
® All those proposing to eancel subscriptions 
must pay up dues te date. 


—The Paster. 
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EVENING. 
E violet mists across the hill 
Come rising—rising—on and up— 
he lilac trees their sweetness spill 
Upon the tulips streaked cup, 
A hush o’er all the earth is spread, 
The light is fading from the skies, 
A drooping pansy lifts its head, 
With purple shadows in its eyes. 
Now, in the west, acloud-land ship 
Comes passing thru a sullen red, 
I watch it float and rail and dip— 
Its royal banners flying free, 
When, like a golden flashing sword, 
The lightning cuts its masts in twain, 
And every purple cloud is scored 
With silver lines of falling rain. 
—Harriet F. Blodgett. 


* 
THE STORY OF A PASSION. 
BBS'’S was a gloomy little heaven up 
one flight and Bibbs, a bald & cranky 
little god of fiddles, with whiskers half 
as long as himself and white as snow. 
His windows overlooked the Bowery, and their 
dusty panes hastened the twilight and delayed 
the dawn, robbing the day of an hour at each 
end. The elevated trains went rushing by, but 
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somehow there was silence in this little shop; 
or was it but the sign of silence that one saw 
on every side ?—the hushed string, the whisper- 
haunted galleries of pine and maple, the un- 
communicative Bibbs. Once it had been a busy 
place, but the center of wealth and fashion had 
retreated from it year by year and now it was a 
mere nursery of fiddles # And some that lay 
upon the counter forty years ago were there to- 
day, & time had poured its floods of light upon 
them and dipt them in the silence & the gloom 
of night, and filtered thru their fibers strains of 
song and sound until they came to years of un- 
derstanding like to those of men, & had a voice 
for human thought @# Men came to buy them 
sometimes, but late years they had found it 
hard to deal with Bibbs. Raw-toned young vio- 
lins he sometimes sold, and cheaply, but not 
the old ones that had been his hope & company 
for years—not for all the wealth in Gotham. His 
love of them was constant,‘and his price be- 
yond all reach or reason. The sale of the Mag- 
gini had been a sorry bargain, tho it brought 
him twice its value. He had not expected that 
the man would buy it at so high a price @ The 
money was paid and the Maggini became the 
darling of another owner, who made off with it, 
while Bibbs stood speechless & confused, and 
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then, as the good wife was fond of telling, “‘ he 
went a lead color.” 

But now buyers came more rarely, and his wife 
was dead and Bibbs lived quite alone. It was 
early twilight in the little shop. Bibbs lit a can- 
dle, set aside his pots of glue and varnish, and 
stood thrumming the solemn old Amati he had 
just mended, and then he played a strain of 
music on its silver string. It was the song of 
faith from “ Elijah.” A deep amen went boom- 
ing under the red dome of the bass viol that lay 
in a corner, and a low wail of sympathy swept 
thru the cases on the counter and along the 
walls—the voice of those condemned to silence 
in this little shop —® 

‘Yes, yes,” said Bibbs tenderly: “‘Oh rest in 
Time, for Time is the Lord, and there is time 
eauf to make all things perfect, even men. You 
are like a soul. When you were only seventy 
years old, I suppose the devil had his home in 
you as he has in me. Goodness is but harmony, 
and you might be better, you red-bellied son of 
a whittler.”” @& 

As had been his custom by day for years, Bibbs 
carefully inspected the joinings of the Strad. 
Then again he held his ear against it, and the 
strings broke into song at the touch of his beard. 
» “ That voice of yours! I wonder what it will 
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be a thousand years from now. Your old body 
will turn to splinters and to dust some time. 
Wood can’t last forever any more than flesh & 
blood. When your voice is near perfection you 
will not be strong enuf to stand the strain of 
the strings, and then——-well, you ’re a good 
deal like a man anyhow.” 

- To Bibbs, heaven was the destination of all 
good violins. “ To hell with harps!” said he; 
“They have no soul in them like this.” And hell 
was, in his opinion, the resort of bad fiddlers, & 
their playing was the doom of the damned. 
Bibbs put the Strad in its case and turned the 
key. He stood a moment silently filling his pipe. 
A melancholy cello lying on the floor near by 
let go a string, humming disconsolately like a 
lovesick maiden. Bibbs was about to make all 
fast & retire to his little room behind the shop, 
when suddenly the door opened, clanging the 
bell that hung above it # An old man, with a 
shaven, wrinkled face & long white hair, stood 
before him # 

“Any old violins ?’’ said he, advancing into the 
shop. 

‘* None to sell,” said Bibbs curtly. 

“‘I do not wish to buy,” said the old man, “ but 
I’m a connoisseur, and I would so like to see 
them.” 
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Now there were men towhom Bibbs gave some 

toleration and even a degree of confidence— 

men who had grown old with fiddles and loved 

them as he did. 

** Sit down,” said he, pointing to a chair. “I’ve 

an Amati, a Guarnerius and a real Strad here. 

They ’re not mine; I only take care of them. 

Play?” 

® ‘“‘ Once; but you see my fingers have grown 

stiff—these wrinkles are like strings that bind 

them.” 

Bibbs teok the Strad from its case & thrummed 

it, and as he did so the stranger rose and stag- 

gered toward him. 

‘* Let mie take it,”’ said he, and his lips quivered 

as he spoke. 

‘Stand back, you fool,” said Bibbs ; “ you can- 

not buy this instrument. It is not for sale, I tell 

you.” yy 

“I shall not try to buy it,”’ said the stranger. 

“You can trust it in my hands a moment. Brain 

me if I try to do it any harm. Let me see it; I 

think I know the tone.” 

Bibbs hesitated, surveying his caller with sus- 

picious eyes. Then he closed the door and 

bolted it ——> 

“ Be careful,”’ he said ; “ don’t dropit.” And with 

anxious looks he put it in the stranger’s hands. 
44 
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® As the old man took the instrument he ut- 
tered but a single word, and that was “‘ Sweet- 
heart!’’ then he kisst its back and sank upon 
his chair, sobbing softly @ He held the Strad 
across his knee, & every tear that fell upon its 
slender roof sounded like a drum-beat ; & when 
his sobbing ceased there came from it a cry as 
of a man weeping ; and the great bass viol and 
all the daughters of music lying low in the lit- 
tle shop moaned in sympathy as if they knew 
and felt and understood. 

‘Pardon me,” said he presently, ‘‘I seem to 
hear the voice of one long dead and dear to me. 
Thirty years ago it was mine ; I fell ill & pledged 
it for a loan. That was in London. I was a long 
time between life and death, and when I came 
to get the Strad they had sold it for a debt. 
Listen ! I shall show you what a voice it has.” 
» He tuned the strings and played, and as he 
played his fettered fingers were made free. His 
bow was like a trident quaking the sea of si- 
lence, and a dome of music like a mighty bub- 
ble rose to heaven, and the light and glory of 
the morning shone upon it. Far into the night 
these old men sat together, & the player never 
rested. Now it so befell that there was a tenant 
in the Strad who had never heard its thunders. 
Suddenly a great black spider rusht out of the 
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dark cavern of the violin, and scurrying down 
the finger-board, was crushed beneath the 
strings. The player stoppt. 
@ “It’s a bad sign,” said Bibbs. “Sorry you 
came here. You cannot buy the Strad, and 
there ’s no peace for you.” 
‘Unless you let me live here and help you tend 
the shop,” the stranger said. “I have money & 
we both love music, and you are alone.” 
*“*Yes,”’ said Bibbs, “ but if he comes—the own- 
er—and takes it from us?” 
‘*But he may not come for years,’’ the stranger 
said ; ‘and let ’s not borrow trouble.” 
And so Bibbs made him welcome, and the old 
men lived together happily, but ever fearful. 
Day by day they played upon the Strad & when 
the door-bell rang there was a moment’s panic 
in the shop, and men who came were roundly 
curst by Bibbs and never came again. 
* 7 * * 

It was morning in the little shop. Bibbs came 
slowly out of his silent chamber, the Strad un- 
der his arm. He laid the violin upon its shelf & 
lifted the window shades @% The sun lit up his 
pale and haggard face. Suddenly the bell above 
the door clanged furiously and a man stept in. 
‘*Hello, Bibbs! Give me the Strad,” said he. 
@ ‘I’m glad you did n’t come before,”’ Bibbs 
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answered, keeping back his tears. ‘‘ He is dead 

—the man who loved the Strad—you may take 

it and welcome.” 

And its owner took it, and as he went away he 

lafft and muttered, saying, ‘“‘ Bibbs is crazy.” 
—Irving Bacheller. 


> 
LIMITED VOCABULARIES. 

om NLY seventeen, & the prettiest, wild- 
G est thing the nurse or the doctor had 
| ever lookt at, yet she was really the 
= | mother of little red Edward Marcel- 
lus! @ They said—those kindly old ladies at 
Martha’s Vineyard, who used their scant sav- 
ings to send the girl over to the Boston hospital 
—that with the American and Indian blood ran 
a Negro strain; and perhaps it was this that 
made her laff all thru those long hot July days. 
The doctor and the nurse, both fairly apprecia- 
tive women, tried hard to ‘find similes for that 
laff—the lazy rippling of the creeks back in the 
South, the happy splash of waves on the Maine 
coast some summer day, the wind in the leaves 
of the one sycamore tree on the edge of the 
prairie in the West, the same wind shaking 

apart pine needles. 
‘But what ’s the use?”’ they said to each other 
despairingly, ‘‘we might as well try to find 
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words to tell about that hair, those eyes—oh, 
what flower is she like ?”’ And then the gardens 
of earth were ransacked, but nothing seemed 
to grow that could stand for the wild beauty and 
the sweetness of Edward Marcellus’s mother. 
® ‘It’s a shame, a shame,” said the doctor, 
‘young, still altruistic, to have the joy of her 
all to ourselves—we must pass it on!” 

“Um,” said the middle-aged nurse, “trying 
does no harm, but let ’s don’t waste our chance 
hanging over the dictionary, let’s listen and 
listen, look and look.” 

@ There came a day, however, when listening 
and looking did not seem to be all that good 
women should do; Edward Marcellus—sturdy 
now with three weeks growth—and his mother, 
were to leave the hospital, and all those wild, 
sweet flowers were dew-stained. 

**Some folks drown ’erselves,” Edward Mar- 
cellus’s mother said confidingly, ‘“‘ but I des’ 
can’t, I des’ can’t!”’ 

The nurse and the doctor lookt at each other 
uneasily: they had some experience back of 
them @ They did know a good many speeches 
for last hospital days, sober, hard words—living 
down the past, purification thru pain, sorrow’s 
atonement for sin, and all that—“ but,” said the 
nurse dubiously, “‘ain’t words got to mean 
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something to the folks they are said at?”’ Wm 
The doctor pulled herself together. ‘‘ Listen,” 
she said ponderously to Edward Marcellus and 
his mother, “ listen—the Lord has been gracious 
to you —you are both alive and well— now show 
your gratitude henceforth by living good, true 
lives ’’—but Edward Marcellus and his mother 
were lafing @ & 

“You sound des’ like you 's goin’ to whip me,” 
—then the patter of rain—* but I'll be good— 
in fac’ I never was so very, very bad!” 

The nurse felt that she must approve the ef- 
fort at reformation. ‘‘ You done well,”’ she nod- 
ded at the doctor, “but it ain’t any use. Might 
be poets could handle the case, but you & me 
don’t know any words for Edward Marcellus & 
his Ma—let’s give up.” 

“I think,”’ mused the doctor, “I think our vo- 
cabulary is a little limited.” 

—Katherine Bates. 


QUOTH THE RAVEN. 

4 LAS!” said Opie Reed, and waved an 
A ominous yellow envelope and said on 
’ wx | that he was desolated. 

(is The MS. had come back. 
And the rarebit grew cold; like unto an Egyp- 
tian breast-plate, and the broiled lobster curled 
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up in rosy dismay & Opie said, ‘‘ But there are 
more days. Let us seize one by its sunny throat 
and choke it into pliant obedience!” 

But the days come not, Opie Reed, for the fin- 
ger on the Sun-dial is always a little older and 
the weather-kist face is never quite the same. 
The moss gathers, thou misguided Optimist, 
and at the Madison Street Club of the Slaves of 
the Quill, those Philistines who wander in the 
mazy lanes of Chicago, will foregather & dis- 
cuss salad and space. 

But the Hour-glass is turned in the grill-room. 
The Man who would have rattled knives with 
you seems the same, with his coat-collar turned 
up. But the small sword-cut between the eye- 
brows is deepened. Debt, perhaps. Quien sabe! 
The Woman laffs as lowly and sweetly as yes- 
terday, but the Nephitos rose in the laces at her 
breast has a thorn, sans doute ® For there is 
something, indeed like unto the shirt of Nessus, 
that sends its flame of pain sapping the heart 
beneath @& ® 

To-day comes never again, Opie Reed, & your 
yellow billet is a letter de cachet to that rarebit 
episode that has gone glimmering down the 
dream of things that were and were not. There 
are three blind old women who sit spinning the 
threads of Fate & they will not pick up a dropt 
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stitch, bribe we never so fiercely. Our dead days 
are rank and smell to heaven, for the days that 
are, are old and wise & tired, and have not the 
savor of their young life, and we still haunt the 
grave-yard and drag over the bones for the 
sweetness that was and is not. 
Go to, thou sweet tempered Brother! Seize the 
days that come, and then do with them as 
speaketh the desire of thy heart. 
» But the wanton rarebit never blooms twice 
upon the same bush, a postponed feast is less 
than a twice told tale, for yesterday we danced 
with Puck and his fairies, and to-day we are 
telling our beads. 
The MS. came back. 
—Ethelyn Leslie Huston. 
» 
ENGLISH AS THE ENGLISH WRITE IT. 
Book Reviews a la “ Literature.” 
ANY OLD BOOK, by N.‘E. Buddy. Bouk & 
Bynder, London, 1898. 

=u T IS a remarkable, and in light of the 
present very complex relations between 
the British publisher and critic, which 
| means often a matter of recompense 
for the latter & of disbursement for the former, 
a state of affairs sadly to be regretted, but not 
at all incomprehensible in this mercenary age 
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of the world, fact that the more books ‘we read 
the less we know about them, and the more our 
eyes are opened to the opportunities of press & 
printer to expostulate in book form the diurnal 
or hebdomadary cogitations ong seem bound 
to take place, sooner or latfer, thru cerebral 
transformations in the brain of man, where the 
doctrine of change, so astonishingly expounded 
by Herbert Spencer, makes plainly manifest its 
intrinsic truthfulness. Tempus fugit ! O Cacoe- 
thes scribendi! Arma virumque cano! 

So it is with an increasing sense of the alluring 
disproportionate arrangement of the cerebral 
tissues and the art preservative of all arts, ars 
longa est, vita brevis, that in consequence of the 
very charming courtesy of the publisher who 
sends us this volume, to honor a worm-eaten 
truism which has been current on the tongues 
of the populace since the first dawn of articu- 
late enunciation, to delve into its pages, which 
indeed we find well worth the perusal of all 
those loyal Britons who treasure clearness and 
brevity & ease in expression as well as in their 
literary reviews as in their newspapers. A sec- 
ond notice of this remarkable volume will ap- 
pear in our next issue. De mortuis nil nisi bo- 
num. 

—Arthur T. Vance. 
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Heart to Heart Talks with Philistines 


HE vice of self-depreciation is not 
quite so common as it once was. I re- 
member when at the Wednesday even- 
ing prayer meeting in East Aurora 

the chief citizens of our village confessed they 
were merely worms of the dust and would be 
complimented if God so much as deigned to 
damn them. And once in my innocence I ac- 
quiesced in a certain man’s worthlessness, and 
have that man on my list of enemies even unto 
this day. 1 have since discovered that asserted 
humility is only egotism turned wrong side out ; 
but if you do not agree with me, just put the 
matter to the test by a hearty assent to the 
self-depreciation of the next man who runs 
himself down in your company, and advise by 
wire if I am not correct. 
? 
= mm, iE editor of ** The Christian at Work”’ 
@ makes mention of the PHILIS- 
TINE, and winds up his little preach- 
ment by saying, ‘It is a unique peri- 
odical, certainly interesting in a way, but as its 
tone is always pessimistic, there is grave doubt 
whether the world is any better off for its exist- 
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ance. We must confess that we do not com- 
prehend the object of its publication.” 

If a person does not comprehend the PHILIS- 
TINE on reading it,surely he will know no more 
after it is explained -® 

Still, there are very many good people, who 
ask, as did Rev. Dr. Gifford, of Buffalo, “Ah! 
what, may I ask, er— is the object of the PHIL- 
ISTINE Magazine?” 

The only thing to do with such folles is to ad- 
vise them to study Den’s hippocampus very 
closely, keeping the windows open to the east, 
and light may yet come. 

‘But the peculiar mental attitude of the editor 
of “ The Christian at Work” and Rev. Dr. Gif- 
ford reminds me of an o’er true incident, and 
here it is: 

At the Roycroft Shop, the home of the PHIL- 
ISTINE, there is no more faithful helper than 
Ali Baba. The Baba is grizzled and grey, hasa 
stubby whisker & nice brick-dust complexion. 
People who have lived in the village for forty 
years tell me that Ali Baba has not changed 
in appearance in all that time, so he must be 
near one hundred years old # However, he is 
healthy and active: he is the first one on hand 
in the morning and the last to leave at night. 
He takes care of the horse, milks the cows, 
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carries in the big packages, cleans bicycles, & 
when it rains, skirmishes around & finds um- NI 
brellas & overshoes for all the girls. The Baba 
makes himself useful; but I am sorry to say 
his vocabulary is not always the language of 
Chesterfield # One morning last summer Ali 
Baba was polishing up the handle of the big 
front door, when a nice looking elderly lady 
came strolling down the street. She was evident- 
t ly a stranger in the town, a Summer Boarder, 
& when she got opposite the edifice where the 
Baba was working, she stopt and adjusted her 
spectacles. Then she came over and askt, ‘‘ My 
good man, will you please tell me what denom- 
ination this church is?” 
@ The busy polisher was nettled at such crass 
ignorance. He whirled about and exclaimed: 
“‘ Holy Smokes, Missus! this haint no church! 
This place does more good than all the goddam 
churches in town—this is the Roycroft Shop!”’ 
> 

“4 ME of Theodore Roosevelt’s admir- 

Ban bet ers a short time ago presented him 

bs = with a statuette entitled, “‘ The Bronco 

——?®® Buster.” The work was done by Fred- 
erick Remington, and shows a lank, lean horse 
in a perfect agony of fear. So well has the tal- 
ented artist done his task that the poor horse 
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seems to be sweating blood at every pore: his 
eyes are bursting from their sockets, the savage 
bit is tearing the delicate membranes of his 
mouth, while the long sharp spur on the right 
foot of the rider is ripping his hide from ear to 
tail —>-¢ 

A word with you: In horsemanship I am no 
mere theorist, writing from the sixteenth floor 
of a city office building @ I own horses, raise 
colts, and train them to saddle and harness. I 
have ridden horses since I wore dresses. I have 
had the sole care of horses on the plains, in 
pasture, on the track & in the barn; and this I 
know: the horse is not a savage animal. When- 
ever a so-called “ vicious horse”’ is found it is 
one that has been monkeyed with by a “‘ bronco 
buster.” @ @& 

The process of “‘ busting broncs”’ is to lasso an 
animal that has never had a man’s hand on it, 
choke it into submission, clap a saddle on its 
back, cinch this saddle with two girths until the 
horse can scarcely breathe, then leap onto its 
back and by whip, curb and spur, followed up 
with wild hallooing, force the poor beast into a 
paroxysm of revolt. Then the rider simply sticks 
until the frantic, fear-stricken animal exhausts 
its strength. To break the spirit of the proud 
animal is the result desired. 
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The other way to break horses is to work with 
them slowly, “fuss” around them, get ac- 
quainted with them, and when the animal finds 
no harm is intended, put the harness on him & 
drive off @ The horse is the most cheerful and 
willing servant man has, excepting the dog. 
And if we treated horses with the same famil- 
iarity in colthood that we do dogs in puppyhood, 
in a few generations your horse would be just 
as responsive & affectionate as your dog. The 
horse really wants to serve you: he knows you 
feed him and care for him & he will be grateful 
if you give him a chance. 

® In the village of East Aurora there is a farm 
where are kept over six hundred trotting-bred 
horses. Many men are constantly engaged in 
training colts, and for one of these men to get 
into a struggle or a fight with an animal is re- 
garded as sufficient grounds for that man’s dis- 
missal. The superintendent of this farm tells 
me that the entire skeme of training must be 
towards securing the confidence of the animal : 
keep him cheerful and conserve and develop 
his courage. To subdue a horse and break his 
spirit is as villainous a thing to do as to break 
the spirit of a man, or the heart of a woman @ 
There are now various horse ranches in the 
west where no “ bronco buster” is allowed to 
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set foot. The*horses are trained by gentle means. 
It takes a little more time but gives you a better 
horse. And then it eases up your conscience— 
if you have such a thing. 

® This bronze statuette was given Teddy as a 
token of Peace, and its presentation was as in- 
congruous a performance as the Banquet in 
honor of Tolstoy—where those New York fel- 
lows whooped ’er up at the St. Denis Tavern 
until three o’clock in the morning in honor of 
the man who is endeavoring to live the literal 
Christ-life. In fact I am told that the men who 
subscribed to the fund to buy this statuette, 
showing the human brute in the act of doing 
something for which he should have been given 
two years for cruelty to animals, are the very 
men who gave the Eating and Drinking Bout 
in honor of Tolstoy ® 

Teddy Roosevelt is a pretty good fellow, but he 
is getting to a time in life when he should leave 
brutality behind. His desire should no longer 
be towards “busting” and killing things. Let 
him sink that statuette, which reveals the very 
quintessence of shocking cruelty, deep in Oyster 
Bay, and with me forswearall drinking toots in 
honor of eminent ascetics. 
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WONDER if you are old enuf to re- 
) call the Lyceum days of Emerson, 
Wendell Phillips, Theodore Parker, 
= Horace Greeley and George William 
Curtis ? How we saved our pennies all summer 
to buy tickets and anticipated the coming event 
for weeks and weeks ; and after the great man 
had come and gone, how we lived it all over 
again around the family table! 
But the lecture lyceum is dead now, very dead. 
Various worthy efforts are made from time to 
time to revive it; and at the end of the season 
there is a nice little deficit to be made up out 
of the private purses of the zealous promoters, 
and many heart-burnings and feminine anathe- 
mas because “the people in our town are so 
dull and stupid.” » 
But this is not a local condition—it exists ev- 
erywhere from Boston to San Francisco, & the 
fact that it does is to the oredit of the intelli- 
gence of the people. For the truth is that in- 
stead of men of mind, men of convictions, men 
with a message, the so-called Lecture Bureaus 
have foisted upon the public “ entertainers ”’ 
who string together a lot of stale jokes & trite 
truisms and call it a lecture. These men have 
never done anything in the world really worth 
while, and go into the skeme simply for a little 
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cheap glory and the dollars they get out of it. 
They never offend any one by the boldness of 
their utterances, they never challenge outworn 
customs and beliefs, they never strike convic- 
tion home—they only make the unthinking laff 
and the judicious grieve. 

We buy tickets simply because we wish to help 
‘raise the mortgage on the parsonage ;” “ buy 
a piano for the high school ;”’ or “ help the pub- 
lic library ;” and then we give the tickets to the 
hired girl and her beau, and they go and hear 
the able address on “ Apron Strings,” “Shams,” 
“Clams,” ‘ Fools,” or ‘Boys and Girls— 
Nice and Naughty.” 

@ The Lecture Bureaus are purely commercial 
speculations, & the men who manage them are 
usually without either taste or discernment @ 
They have simply placed a wrong estimate on 
the intelligence of the public, and have given 
us Mellin’s Food until we have grown aweary. 
You cannot fool all of the people all the time. 
@ The People are hungry for truth: education 
and intelligence are marching to the front, and 
the fact that minstrel monolog will no longer 
pass is, I repeat, a most hopeful sign. 

When the walls are razed even with the ground, 
then there is opportunity to start afresh & build 
a worthy structure @ 
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And my firm belief is that these ministerial 
end-men will scon be hooted entirely from the 
platform. 

And then possibly a Man will come out of the 
great Silence, and we will go and hear his Mes- 
sage, and our hearts will warm within us for 
days thereafter as we ponder on the things we 
heard when in that potent presence §# And our 
work will be lighter, and our companions no- 
bler, and someway God will seem nearer, be- 
cause we have seen and heard one of His Mes- 
sengers. 


) HE sensation of the literary year in 
England arose in an unexpected quar- 
ter % “‘ The Girl’s Own Paper,”’ pub- 
lisht by the Religious Tract Society, 
in its September number, gives certain direc- 
tions quite in the Aunty Ruth vein. I make the 
following extract : 





To Julia: No one should smoke more than half 
an ounce of tobacco a day @ This equals from 
nine to twelve cigarettes. According to this, 
seventeen cigarettes daily are decidedly too 
many. Half that number would be a fair allow- 
ance for a full-grown man. For a girl of seven- 
teen to smoke seventeen cigarettes a day is 
very wrong, and you ought certainly to greatly 
reduce that number, if you do not give up smok- 
ing entirely. Have you never heard of the really 
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rHE PHIL.  8erious objection to girls smoking ? @ That the 
“wer constant movement of the lips, backward and 
‘SAN &* forward, up and down, while indulging in the 

forbidden act produces a moustache? 
The editor now comes out with a card saying 
the item was slipt in by a disgruntled press- 
man, but the subscribers don’t believe it & are 

cancelling by the thousand. 


* 
RESIDENT SCHURMAN of Cornell 
a Pe | University struck the keynote of true 
5 ed Americanism when he said : “ A mon- 
Es archy may govern all the territory 
that can be annexed; but a democracy is a 
government by the people and for the people.” 
The policy of expansion must lead the United 
States dangerously near to sacrificing the prin- 
ciples of liberty to the lust for power. Power is 
an idea that has entered into formation of gov- 
ernments since the beginning of history. The 
idea of liberty was born with the United States. 


HE term “crank” is an expression 
used by people who have wheels to 
/ ) designate other people who are sim- 
<2 ilarly equipt @ Ethelyn Huston says 
B. O. Flower is a crank. And the fact that Eth- 
elyn herself is a whole bicycle plant, running 
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three shifts of eight hours each, besides over- 
time, has no bearing on the fact: B. O. Flower 
isacrank@ @ 

Ethelyn once called at the “Arena” Office, 
Pierce Bidg., Boston, with a small homily, 
keyed in C, on The Malthusian Theory, or 
Woman as a Free Immoral Agent. She wanted 
to see Mr. Flower & have him publish her amus- 
ing Little Thing (thrown off in an idle hour). 
But B. O. Flower was not to be seen—except- 
ing from a distance. Over two hundred wild- 
eyed cranks filled the hallways. Each wore a 
greasy Prince Albert coat, his shoes were sadly 
run down at the heel, & all his pockets bulged 
with MS. on The Grinding of the Honest Prol- 
etariat by the Octopus of Capital. The towsled, 
staring, uncombed hair effect of these cranks 
filled Ethelyn with awe, as she watched Mr. 
Flower take each individual crank to his heart 
and press the jungle, wheely head against his 
vest front -® 

Ethelyn declares that B. O. Flower started the 
“ Arena” with One hundred thousand dollars 
in the bank to his credit. When the sheriff came 
and took possession, in the midst of life Mr. 
Flower was in debt, forty thousand dollars, all 
paid out to the towsled cranks for MS. con- 
cerning The Octopustic Tendency of the Usu+ 
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fruct. But out of the push, ere the sheriff softly 
came, B. O. Flower saved enuf hair, combed 
from his vest front, to fill two mattresses and 
upholster a whole set of parlor furniture. 

The question naturally arises, did Ethelyn con- 
tribute from her silky flaxen poll to Mr. Flow- 
er’s hirsute parlor furniture fund ? 

She did not. 

She fell in line, but before the number on her 
brass check was called night came creeping on 
apace & the District Messenger boy she hired 
to hold her place proved recreant to duty. 
Ethelyn went away exceeding sorrowful and 
pusht her MS, into the Bloomington “ Eye.” 


¥ 

N EAST AURORA is a worthy clergy- 

man who occasionally cautions his 

Flock that, ‘‘ There is no use of trying 
. to curry-comb favor with the Lord by 
simply living a moral life.” This is not so bad, 
but when the last time I heard him preach he 
referred to the Star-Spangled Babe of Bethle- 
hem, I decided that in future I would worship 
elsewhere. 
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listine for 
1899——both for One Dollar if subserip- 
tion is sent before February 1s 
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@"* following is a list of Roycroft 
Books unsold: only a few copies 
of each being left % & oe mM 


1—SONNETS FROM THE 
PORTUGUESE . $5.00 
2—THE RUBAIYAT OF 
OMAR KHAYYAM $5.00 
Specially hand illumined. 
3—THE DIPSY CHANTY $2.50 
Hand illumined. 
4—LITTLE JOURNEYS TO 
HOMES OF FAMOUS 
WOMEN $10.00 
De luxe edition. 
5—CONFESSIONS OF AN 
OPIUM EATER. $2.00 


6—IN MEMORIAM $2.00 
By Alfred Tennyson. 





The Roycrofters are very glad to send their 
wares to the Elect on inspection. A postal 
card will do it. Address : 
THE ROYCROFTERS. 
East Aurora, 
N. Y. 



























| BACK NUMBERS 
OF THE PHILISTINE: 


ONE VOLUME IN A BOOK: 
Stoutly bound in boards, Roycroft style: 
VOLUME I, scarce, $2.00 


VOLUME!, “ 2.00 
VOLUME Ili, “ 2.00 
VOLUME IV, 1.00 
VOLUME V, 1.00 
VOLUME VI, 1.00 
VOLUME Vii, 1.00 
ove Faucaiaf . Onreceipt of Ten 
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a Life Membership in the American Academy 


Dollars to pay for 


of Immortals, we record the new member's 
name on the Great Roster (in colors) and send 
gratis, express prepaid, the seven bound vol- 
umes of the Philistine named above. We also 
send the member one of each bound volume as 
they come out and a copy of the Magazine as 
issued Every Little While, for ninety-nine 
years—but no longer. 


Address, The Bursar of 
: The Philistines, 
E. Aurora, 
N. Y. 
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fi Cruise Under the Crescent 
by CHARLES WARREN STODDARD. 
1oo Illustrations by Denslow. 


Amber Glints and Rosemary 
and Rue by Amber. 


AN ARKANSAS PLANTER 


by OPIE REED. 
Fifty Illustrations by DENSLOW. 


@ The above named books are to be had of all 
good book-sellers. 





Health 
by 
Right Living 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


AT DANSVILLE, 
Livingston Co., 
New York, 


was established in 1858 on the above motto. Its 
success in restoring to health the people who 
sought its advantages, and in teaching them how 
to live so as to always keep in good health, has 


been phenomenal. 
Do not fail to send for the literature of the 
» which gives illustrations of its 


beautiful situation, and fire-proof building, and 
also every information as to terms & methods of 


treatment 


Discard the use of Drugs and get well by ABOL- 
ISHING the CAUSE of YOUR ILL HEALTH. 


Address, J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M. D., 
Box 1880. 
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a Veet PAINT- 
ERS, and the PHILISTINE for 
1899 :—ONE DOLLAR FOR 
BOTH—provided remittance is 
sent before Feb. rst ® Address, 


THE PHILISTINE, 
East Aurora, 
mS. 


: | COCA ‘One sees socialism 
FABIAN OULI ALISM ; advancing all about 
him, It may be years before its ascendency ; on the other 
hand it ~~ A bn ry a short time. A alig t episode may 
change history. A turn here or a turn there and we may 
find our nation “heading on the road to the ideal common- 
wealth.”—Wa. Dean HOWELLS, in The eAmerican Fabian. 





ee, oa 
‘THE AMERICAN FABIAN, 304 Elm St., N. Y. 
Single Copies, 5 cts. Per Year, 50 cts. 





London Weekly Circular of Rare Books, issued 
every Saturday. Sent gratis by 
H. W. HAGEMANN, 160 5th Ave., New York. 
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(Registered. ) 


A MODEL GLOVE 








Distinguished for the fineness of 
Skins, Satisfactory Fit and Artistic 


Sold only by 
B. Aliman & Go. 


Rew York. 








CURIOUS FACT 











Numerous arbitrations in the past 
sixteen years have declared the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL the only 
first class line between New York 
and Buffalo. No wonder that it 
carries the bulk of the first class 
travel. Its trains are fast and luxu- 
rious, Its tracks are four in number 
and smooth as a floor. Its equip- 
ment up to date. Its power is su- 
perior to any other in the world. 
You step from the car upon the 
platform of Grand Central Station 
in the center of the second city in 
the world, and on no other line 
from the West can this be done. 
Its motto—that of the Empire 
State— ° 


“EXCELSIOR ” 








“yeeMERICAN ACADEMY OF & 
~ IMMORTALS, otherwise the 
Society of the Philistines. An 
association of Book Lovers & Folks 
who Write, Paint and Dream & Or- 
ganized to further Good-Fellowship 
among men and women who believe 
in allowing the widest liberty to Indi- 
viduality in Thought and Expression. 


Article xii. Sec. 2.—The annual dues shall be 
one dollar. This shall entitle the member to all 
documents issued by the Society, together with 
one copy of the incomparable Philistine Maga- 
zine, monthly, for one year. 


Article xii. Sec. 7.—A Life Membership in the 
Society of the Philistines is Ten Dollars. This 
entitles the member to every number of the 
Philistine Magazine, with bound volumes is- 
sued, and that shall be issued, for ninety-nine 
years. 


Article xix. Sec. 4.—The duties of each mem- 
ber shall consist in living up to his highest Ideal 
(as nearly as possible) and attending the An- 
nual Dinner (if convenient). 
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